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nearly as mixed in race as the peoples of Central Europe to-day. Further 
speculation seems hardly fruitful. And the chapter on " Le Caractere des 
Indo-Europeens : leur Role dans FHistoire de la Civilisation " might better 
have been omitted, in the reviewer's opinion. 

One-third of the book deals with Indo-European religion — the author's 
predominant interest. Here he necessarily relies largely on comparisons 
of ideas, not of words. The results are less conclusive, as the author 
usually, though not always, 2 recognizes. Yet perhaps the most stimu- 
lating and original features of the book are found in this part. 

Misprints are not rare, nor are minor slips for which the printer can- 
not be blamed. Greater care in small matters might have been expected 
from so good a scholar. 3 For the " general reader " these are unimpor- 
tant, as they seldom vitiate the conclusions drawn. 

Carnoy's style combines condensation with perfect lucidity, and makes 
the book one which anyone can not only understand, but enjoy. 

Franklin Edgerton. 

Invention, the Master-Key to Progress. By Rear-Admiral Bradley 
A. Fiske, LL.D., United States Navy. (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 1921. Pp. ix, 356. $4.00.) 
This is a remarkable book, noteworthy alike for the range of its 
subject-matter, for the breadth of its views, for the wealth of its illustra- 
tive materials, and for the clearness with which the author develops his 
arguments. The fact should be emphasized, however, for the benefit of 
the prospective reader, that the term " invention " is used in no narrow 
sense, and least of all in the popular sense of something which leads to 
riches by way of letters-patent or other forms of monopoly. To the 
author the term applies to the entire group of activities that have led to 
discoveries and advances in man's slow ascent from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion. To him the creative works of artists, poets, philosophers, statesmen, 

2 On p. 172 we are told that " mythologists now agree" that Mitra was 
originally not a sun-god. Contrast Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p. 182: 
" The one solid point in the genesis of these myths is the solar character of 
the Aryan Mitra." Yet both Carnoy and Bloomfield are sober and responsible 
scholars, and specialists in Indo-Iranian mythology ! 

:! P. 12, '* russ. ogni", read " anc. slav. ognl"; p. 13, Sanskrit " tishtami, 
tishtasi, tishtati", read tishthami, tishthasi, tishthati; p. 19, "anc. slav. seto", 
read suto ; p. 83, " anc. slave vasna ", read vesna ; p. 88, " fie us religiosa " , 
read /. inject oria ; p. 112, tashta is Iranian, not Sanskrit; p. 119, " carbhuta" , 
read cirbhata or carbhata: p. 151, " sansc. sabha" means not "reunion de vil- 
lages" but "meeting" (of people, not villages), and certainly does not help to 
prove that the IEs. had the concept of a "nation" (the old identification 
with German Sippe is, moreover, more than doubtful) ; Lithuanians are con- 
founded with Letts (pp. 170, 187); p. 199, " Pere Volga" should be "Mere 
Volga " (as correctly on p. 75) ; etc. Diacritical marks are employed or dis- 
pensed with seemingly at random. A peculiarly unfortunate misprint occurs 
p. 13, line 2, " sti" for nti. 
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military commanders, captains of industry, and the designers and builders 
of canals, roads, and engines of construction and destruction are all, in 
appropriate measures, to be classed among the inventions of men. In this 
widely inclusive sense, inventions are held by the author to have been, 
and to be, the main factors in the evolution of mankind, and hence worthy 
of special attention by us and by our successors. 

The aims of the book are set forth briefly by the author in the first 
paragraph of his preface: 

To show that inventors have accomplished more than most persons 
realize, not only in bringing forth new mechanisms, but in doing creative 
work in many walks of life, is, in part, the object of this book. To sug- 
gest what they may do, if properly encouraged, is its main intention. For, 
since it is to inventors mainly that we owe all that civilization is, it is to 
inventors mainly that we must look for all that civilization can be made 
to be. 

Again, on p. 8, in his account of invention in primitive times, the 
author makes plain that his vision is not limited by any special field of 
endeavor : 

It may be pointed out, however, that the inventors of mechanical appli- 
ances are not the only men to whom original conceptions come; for 
original conceptions evidently come to the poets, the novelists, the musical 
composers, the artists, the strategists, the explorers, the statesmen, the 
philosophers, the founders of religions and to the initiators of all enter- 
prises great and small. 

The book consists of sixteen chapters, each with a clearly suggestive 
title. Some of these, without being sensational or sententious, are so 
striking as to justify quotation here: IV. Invention in Rome: its Rise 
and Fall; V. Invention of the Gun and of Printing; VIII. The Age of 
Steam, Napoleon and Nelson; XI. Invention and Growth of Liberal 
Government, and American Civil War; XIII. The Conquest of the 
Ether— Rise of Japan and the United States ; XV. The Machine of Civil- 
ization, and the Dangerous Ignorance concerning it shown by Statesmen. 

What the author has to say in the last two chapters of his book is of 
profound significance to the future of our race. He has shown that what 
he calls " the Machine of Civilization " is a highly complex aggregate, 
requiring many specialists of many kinds to keep it in running order. But 
while this aggregate is growing daily in complexity and in the delicacy 
of adjustment of its parts, the author asserts there has been no corre- 
sponding growth in the capacities of the men who are actually in charge 
of the " Machine ". Thus he writes, p. 335 : 

Now it is to the hands of statesmen of each country that the actual 
management of the Machine of Civilization is committed. Yet it is a 
well-known fact that, although there are but few men in the world so 
wise and learned that they know much about the Machine or any of its 
parts, it is not from the wise and the learned class that the great officials 
of government are selected ! 
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This fact [he continues, p. 336] demands attention. Of what avail is 
it to train men to handle the separate parts of the Machine, if the Machine 
as a whole is to be handled by untrained men? Of what avail is it to 
train engineers, warriors, priests, physicians, lawyers, and merchants to 
handle their several parts, if the Machine as a whole is to be handled by 
statesmen who have not been trained to handle it ? 

These are pertinent questions at the present epoch, especially in view 
of recent governmental experiences, demonstrating, many are coming to 
think, the inadequacy of the administrative parts of governmental ma- 
chinery. We have " mulled through " the recent crisis, but civilization 
must ultimately break down, according to our author, unless we are able 
to secure a higher degree of competence on the part of the men we choose 
to direct our affairs. 

The book deserves to be widely read. Although of necessity frag- 
mentary, since it alludes to a great variety of topics and to a large number 
of individuals, it is full of fruitful ideas set forth in vigorous terms. 
We may not approve altogether the author's style or his conclusions, but 
it must be admitted that his style is always clear and that his conclusions 
are generally sound. 

The volume is supplied with a good index. 

R. S. Woodward. 

Terrestrial and Celestial Globes: their History and Construction. By 
Edward Luther Stevenson, Ph.D., LL.D. In two volumes. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1921. Pp. xxvi, 218; xi, 
291. $12.00.) 

This work is by America's foremost historical geographer and cartog- 
rapher. It is the first detailed work of its kind in English and it is the 
only extensive historical treatise on terrestrial and celestial globes in any 
language. The narrative reads easily. With the illustrations in juxta- 
position, one may read as if listening to a series of lectures by an en- 
thusiastic lecturer. There are 168 illustrations and twelve tail-pieces. 
They are good, on the whole, considering the reductions and the difficulty 
of photographing for half-tone plates the curved surfaces of spheres, and 
are introduced to show their general appearance, rather than with the 
expectation of providing minutiae. However, they emphasize the oppor- 
tunities for future independent monographs, with large reproductions, and 
critical data — desiderata which are needed "to the end of clearly setting 
forth their great documentary value ". The important legends on the 
globes are cited verbatim in the text, and translations generally follow, so 
one may skip the Latin, German, etc., and read on in English. Stevenson 
has endeavored to list and briefly describe all globes " from the earliest 
times to the close of the eighteenth century". When he began, it was 
thought that about 100 extant globes might be located, and some others 
now lost might be mentioned; but the result of years has been the listing 
of more than 850 of them. 



